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Meet the 
Management 


Every month ALASKA PEOPLE 
features one member of the Alaska 
BLM Management Team. This 
month’s interview is with Roger 
Bolstad, manager of the Kobuk District 
Office. 


by Susan Swartz 


Roger Bolstad believes in teamwork. 
The manager of the newly-formed 
Kobuk District says he couldn’t make it 
without his staff. Bolstad has been 
responsible for the 16 million acres of 
BLM land in the former Northwest 
Resource Area for the last eight years. 
Since becoming area manager in 1978, 
Bolstad and his staff have completed 
several major studies including the 
Northwest Land Use Plan, the Seward 
1008 study and the recently-signed 
Central Yukon Resource Management 
Plan. 

Bolstad’s background is wildlife 
oriented. After earning a masters 
degree in wildlife management from the 
University of lowa in 1962, he started 
work as a wildlife biologist with the lowa 
State Conservation Commission. 
Bolstad’s career with BLM began in 
1965 in Lakeview, Ore. Over the next 
three years he held various jobs as a 
wildlife biologist responsible for range 
and wildlife programs before tranferring 
to Alaska in 1968. Bolstad was involved 
in the rehabilitation of firelines in th 
early 1970s and has been continuously 
involved in the unique reindeer grazing 
program on the Seward Peninsula. He 
served as acting program manager for 
the National Petroleum Reserve-Alaska 
in 1976 and as a planning coordinator in 
1977. 


Alaska 
People 


Takes First 


Team 


Roger Bolstad 


A 19-year resident of Alaska, Bolstad 
and his wife, Mavis, built their house in 
Fairbanks themselves. They finished 
the daylight basement in the summer of 
1972 while living in tents on their land in 
the Goldstream Valley. Bolstad did all 
of the work on the 4,000-square-foot, 
three-bedroom home except for drilling 
the well. “Therefore, I don’t owe the 
bank a penny,” he said. “I own every 
stick of that place.” 

When Bolstad isn’t guiding the new 
Kobuk District, he likes to fish in 
Valdez. He has a boat there named Sea 
Hunter which he uses as often as 
possible to fish for halibut and red 
snapper. In the fall Bolstad likes to 
hunts ducks and geese in the Minto 
Flats area. 


\ 


ALASKA PEOPLE was recently 
awarded first place in the one-color 
newsletter category of this year’s 
Awards of Excellence competition put 
on by the Public Relations Society of 
America (PRSA). The ALASKA FIRE 
SERVICE video, also produced by ASO 
Public Affairs, won third place in the 
video feature category. 

The awards are given annually by the 
Alaska Chapter of PRSA in recognition 
of outstanding public relations work. 
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Resources Library Joins BLM 


story & photo by Valerie Arruda 


The Alaska Resources Library, on 
the first floor of the Anchorage Federal 
Building, is now part of BLM’s Division 
of Support Services. Previously it was 
part of the Office of the Secretary in 
Washington, D.C. 

“The reason for the change,” 
explained Martha Shepard, head 
librarian, “is that Congress felt it would 
be advantageous and more efficient to 
have the library under local control.” 

The library was established by BLM 
in 1970 as an adjudication library. After 
passage of the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act in 1971, the Interior 
Department determined that there 
were inadequate resources for Native 
corporations and the general 
community involved in the land 
selection process and wanted to be 
responsive to those needs. Shortly 
thereafter, the Department took over 
control. 


The library staff (standing | to r) Mary Ferber, Martha Shepard, Linda Tobiska, 


The library boasts a collection of 
approximately 65,000 books, 25,000 
microfiche titles and 650 periodicals 
dealing with natural resources in cold 
regions plus some ethnology and 
archeology. In addition to assisting with 
reference questions, the library 
participates in inter-library loan of 
materials and maintains computerized 
data bases to obtain information on 
specific subjects. 

Though it primarily serves federal 
and state agencies and Native 
corporations, the library is open to the 
public. Hours are 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Monday through Friday, and material 
may be checked out for four weeks. 

The staff, in addition to Shepard, 
includes Mary Ferber, acquisitions 
librarian; Linda Tobiska, inter-library 
loan librarian; Ramona Mierjewski, 
cataloging librarian; Delores Hunter, 
library technician; and Mary Crosby, 
library assistant. All are more than 
happy to assist and answer your 
questions. 


wie 


Delores Hunter. (seated) Ramona Mierjewski and Mary Crosby. 


Astronaut 
to Speak at 
FEA Banquet 


Captain John O. Creighton’ 


by George Gurr 


The BLM has the program 
lead for the Federal Executive 
Association’s 1987 Outstand- 
ing Federal Employees of the 
Year Program. 

We're developing a new 
thrust with the following 
objectives: to recognize the 
work of outstanding federal 
employees, to obtain 
recognition by the public for 
service, to improve employee 
moral, and to improve the 
image of government as an 
employer. 

Our theme, “Shooting for 
the Stars; will be reinforced 
by the keynote speaker, 
Captain John O. Creighton, 
Navy pilot/astronaut of the 
shuttle spacecraft launched 
from the Kennedy Space 
Center on June 17, 1985. 

The program is scheduled 
for March 11, 1987. 
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Fairoanks Computers 
Shapes and Sizes 


FDO Computers 


Come tn All 


by Susan Swartz 


When BLM employees think of 
computers, many think of the Wang 
system. But these are not the only 
computers used in BLM. 

There are at least eight different kinds 
of computers in use at the Fairbanks 
offices. These machines are used for 
such diverse applications as budget 
planning, land records, graphs and 
charts and decision making for wildfire 
initial attack. BLM employees use 
everything from big systems with many 
terminals to small personal computers 
— whatever best fills the need. 


Large Systems 

The Alaska Initial Attack 
Management System is one of the big 
ones. AIAMS is a group of programs 
which run on a Data General computer 
housed in a special, climate-controlled 
room in the Fairbanks Support Center 
building. This computer is managed by 
the Division of Electronic Systems of 
the Alaska Fire Service (AFS). AIAMS 
consists of the lightning detection 
system, remote automatic weather 
stations, protection standards and fire 
behavior prediction programs. With all 
this information available at the touch of 
a button, fire managers can make quick 
decisions about which resources to 
commit to a fire. 

The warehouse computer, an 
Ultimate system, is located in the same 
room as the AIAMS computer. This 
allows the electronic technicians to 
work on both machines easily and uses 
the climate-controlled room to full 
advantage. The Ultimate contains the 
entire warehouse inventory; it can tell 
where a piece of equipment is and how 
much money has been charged to a 
particular fire. 

The Alaska Land and Mineral Record 
System (AALMRS) is the only system of 
its scope in BLM and is probably the 
most widely used of all the computers. 
There are 11 terminals in Fairbanks 
attached to the mainframe computer in 
Anchorage. AFS uses the land status 
records to determine whom to contact 
when a fire is reported. The public 
representatives from other agencies 
use the computer for land status and 
history of a parcel of lands. The 
adjudication staff uses it constantly, and 
the employees of the docket section 
update the records when they receive 
new surveys or documents relating to 
land status. 
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This graph was produced using “Charter,” a software program installed on the 


Wang. 


Desktop systems 

Another common computer is the 
Apple Macintosh. The “Mac” is 
considered easy to use; and it can be 
very powerful, with many programs and 
accessories available. Recreation 
specialist Tom Dew’s Macintosh has a 
high-quality laser printer. He estimates 
that it is in use five to six hours a day. 
“We have a waiting line over here to use 
it,” he said. 

The Steese/White Mountains 
District recreation staff not only use the 
Mac for word processing, they design 
signs, produce overhead transparen- 
cies, project them onto wood and trace 
the outline to create the sign. They also 
track data such as recreational use, off- 
road vehicle use and inventories. 

The new Pinnell Mountain Trail 
brochure was typeset on the 
Macintosh. Annual work plan figures, 
recreation permits, costs for aircraft 
use and man-hours are all tracked on 
this computer. 

Less well-known computers are 
cropping up as well. Roger Delaney is 


graph by Ethel McMilin 


delighted with the Leading Edge at his 
desk. A natural resource specialist with 
the Arctic District, he uses the 
computer for his work on the Utility 
Corridor Resource Management Plan. 
Delaney likes the IBM-compatiblity 
because it allows him to use the same 
software as other employees with Wang 
or Phillips computers. 

Besides the BLM-owned computers, 
several employees choose to bring their 
personal computers from home. Larry 
Knapman, natural resource specialist 
for the Kobuk district, uses his 
briefcase-sized Radio Shack computer 
because of its portability. It is battery 
operated, has a disk drive and can go 
with him to the field and to meetings. 
“For example, in a budget meeting,” he 
said, “I can call up my spreadsheet and 
play ‘what if? games.” 

People are always willing to talk about 
their computers, and everyone who has 
one is enthusiastic about it. The many 
computers in the Fairbanks BLM 
offices serve many needs, and each was 
chosen for its ability to meet that need. 
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Masinton Attends International Conference 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


Thirty-five Alaskan and Canadian 
resource managers met December 1-4 
in Banff, Alberta, to share information 
and discuss problems in managing 
fisheries and marine mammals in the 
Arctic. 

Roy Masinton, 
specialist for the Arctic District, was 
BLM’s representative at the Canada- 
Alaska Arctic Fisheries Workshop. “It 
was a great opportunity to share 
information that is common to both 
countries,” Masinton said. “But perhaps 
the best result was meeting the different 
people who work with these programs. 
Now I know whom to call when I have a 
problem or need information. 

“The first day’s discussion centered 
on current management strategies, 
research and information needs for 
Beaufort Sea marine mammals and 
freshwater and anadromous fisheries of 
the area,” said Masinton. 

The topics most relevant to BLM 
management in the Arctic concerned 
the subsistence use of fish by Natives, 
the subsistence and commercial 
harvest of arctic cisco fish in the Colville 
River delta, and the distribution of 
arctic char in Canada and Alaska. 

Participants questioned the arctic 


natural resource | 


Roy Masinton 


chars’ physical reaction to harvesting 
and other man-caused impacts, the 
overall population impacts and the 
recovery rates after those impacts. The 
group suggested that a cooperative 
study site for this internationally 
signficant research be established on 
the Firth River, a tributary of the 


McKenzie River with its headwaters in 
Alaska. This river, located within the 
Arctic National Wildlife Refuge on the 
Alaska side and a new national park on 
the Canadian side, appears to be the 
best site for aclosely controlled study of 
the char population. 

The group also discussed the arctic 
cisco, which is harvested commercially 
in the Colville River area of Alaska. This 
species may spawn exclusively in the 
McKenzie River drainage of Canada. 
The group agreed that in the spirit of 
cooperation, the U.S. program leaders 
should closely monitor subsistence 
harvest in Alaska so future spawning 
stocks of the cisco population would 
not be adversely impacted. 
Conversely, spawning grounds in the 
McKenzie River drainage in Canada 
must be protected even if the river is 
dammed for hydroelectric power in the 
future. 

“The workshop was beneficial in 
emphasizing the international 
significance of arctic fisheries to BLM,” 
Masinton said. “This was the first step 
in a coordinated effort to cooperatively 
manage arctic fishery resources 
important to both countries. A second 
meeting is tentatively planned in Alaska 
in 1988 to continue this effort. 


Fishing for Answers to Future Resource Questions 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


Finding out where the fish are is not 
just something fishermen want to know. 
As manager of countless lakes and 
streams, the BLM also needs to know 
which fish are in what streams, how 
many there are, where they spawn and 
are reared and what their food sources 
are. Such facts must be taken into 
consideration when a BLM manager 
decides whether to permit a use of 
public lands and resources. 

BLM’s goal is to protect fish habitat, 
maintain the water quality in streams 
that have not yet been mined and to 
mitigate future disturbances by 
specifying appropriate measures on 
development activities. 

Last summer, BLM seasonal Carl 
Kretsinger of the Steese/White 
Mountains District surveyed and 
recorded fishery values on several 
tributaries of the popular Birch and 
Beaver National Wild and Scenic 
Rivers. Beaver Creek passes through 
the White Mountains National 


Recreation Area, and its quality sport 
fishing attracts many recreationists. 

Kretsinger and his assistants 
collected habitat information in the 
upper areas of the tributaries so that if 
mining claims located just outside the 
boundaries of the river are developed, 
BLM can determine the impacts on the 
sport fishery of Beaver Creek. “We are 
trying to assess the values we are 
suppose to protect,” said fisheries 
biologist Joe Webb. “Then we'll havea 
good idea of what might be lost if certain 
actions occur, and the managers will 
have enough information to weigh the 
pluses and minuses of each action.” 

In a survey done by Alaska 
Department of Fish and Game 
(ADF&G) and BLM in 1985-86, 
fisheries biologists tried to identify 
arctic grayling spawning areas and 
determine if the spawning areas are 
used on an annual basis. The study also 
estimated the approximate strength of 
the spawning runs. 

Kretsinger, assisted by BLM staff and 
ADF&G biologist Roger Post, spent 


three days in the Beaver Creek 
drainage doing spot-to-spot sampling by 
helicopter and on foot. The fish were 
sampled using hook and line, beach 
seine and electroshocker. They were 
then checked for fork length (distance 
from tip of nose to fork of tail), sex and 
reproductive condition. Scale samples 
were collected, and the age of the fish 
was determined. 

Within the Birch Creek drainage, 
Kretsinger collected arctic grayling 
habitat data on stream width, depth, 
and pool development, substrates 
(sand and gravel size and quality), the 
amount of silt in the substrates, and 
water temperature. 

In addition to the same data as in the 
Beaver Creek tributaries, the biologists 
collected stomach analysis data. Larval 
fish collected were preserved and taken 
to the University of Alaska-Fairbanks 
where a graduate student identified the 
species. 

Kretsinger found that arctic grayling 
is the most abundant species and that 
they exist in every stream he surveyed. 
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The National Park Service 


Dall sheep in Mt. McKinley National 
Park. 


IS 
NATIONAL 
PARK 

SERVICE 


DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR 


This is the fourth article in a series on 
BLM’s sister agencies within the 
Department of the Interior. 


by Jane Mangus 


Which federal agency manages 
Alaska’s choicest real estate? 


The National Park Service (NPS), 
our sister agency in the U.S. 
Department of the Interior, administers 
and maintains 79 million acres of 
national parks, monuments, historic 
sites and recreation areas, of which 
approximately 54.7 million acres are in 
Alaska. 

The agency was established in 1916. 
It administers the national parks; 
natural areas established for their 
scenic and scientific values; historic 
sites chosen because of their 
association with important events or 
people; and recreation areas such as 
parkways, reservoirs, seashores and 
riverways. 

It’s surprising to note that there are: 
— 48 national parks 
— 10 national battlefields 
— 62 national historic sites 
— 26 national historical parks 
— 4 national lakeshores 
— 23 national memorials 
— 10 national military parks 
— 77 national monuments 
— 4 national parkways 
— 12 national preserves 
— 17 national recreation areas 
— 3 national scenic trails 
— 10 national seashores 
— 8national wild and scenic rivers 
and riverways, and 
— 1 international historic site in 
the system. 

And that’s not all. There are also 11 
parks — just plain parks — and 4 
national rivers which have not been 
designated part of the wild and scenic . 
river system. 


uarding America’s Treas 


Just to put the frosting on the cake, 
the Park Service is also responsible for 
managing the White House, the 
National Capital Parks and the Mall in 
Washington, D.C. . 

Nationwide, the Park Service 
employs about 7,500 permanent full- 
time people and almost three times that 
many seasonals. In Alaska, 225 full-time 
employees and approximately 300 
summer seasonals manage the parks. 

In Alaska, BLM and the Park Service 
work together regularly. “The new 
district managers frequently meet with 


their Park Service counterparts about | 


such things as access, 17-b easements, 
settlement near park lands and 
numerous other on-the-ground 
administrative problems,” says Wayne 
Boden, deputy state director for 
resources. 


He adds, “It’s a departmental 


regulation that the Park Service 


perform evaluations for wild and scenic 
rivers on all federal lands — including 
BLM’s. They are currently studying the 
Squirrel River near Kotzebue.” 

Activities such as fire management 
are regularly handled on a cooperative 
basis. “We work very closely with BLM 
on a great many fire matters,” says 
Doug Erskine, chief of fire management 
for the Alaska region of the Park 
Service. “BLM has responsibility for all 
fire suppression on interior lands in 
Alaska, so they are the firefighters for us 
on most of the park land. 

“This past year BLM State Director 
Mike Penfold made fire people available 
to other agencies when they weren't 
involved with fire activities of their own. 

“Last summer we were working in the 
Kantishna area. The airstrip we needed 
was completely overgrown with brush. I 
called AFS and asked for assistance. 
They sent 25 smokejumpers, and in a 
matter of days the runway was as clean 
as a table top! 

“In the spring of ’85 our radio 
repeaters in Denali were going out. We 


res 


were having problems with bears 
harassing people in the hotel area and in 
some of the campgrounds (the bears 
were mistaking people for moose 
calves). Because of our repeater 
problems we couldn’t communicate. 
with the ranger. One lady was bitten ina 
campground along the road. - 

“I asked BLM for any portable 
repeaters they could spare until ours 
could be fixed. That afternoon they 
were out in a helicopter putting the 
repeaters up. They loaned us some of 
their fire radios and put us back into 
communications all the way out to the 
road.” 

BLM and the Park Service also lend 
each other contract aircraft when they 
are able during field season work. The 
Park Service has been using BLM 
warehousing at the Anchorage district 
since 1981. 

Erskine summed up his feelings: 
“BLM has helped us a lot; it’s a good 
relationship.” 


Visitors to Katmai National Monument 
stand on innards of the earth ejected by 
Novaruptra’s massive 1912 eruption. 


Stellar sea lion rookery, Kenai Fjords. 
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Wayne Boden, former Anchorage 
District manager and Carol Belenski, 
former Anchorage District activities 
committee president, paid a visit to the 
Salvation Army and Bean’s Cafe just 
before Christmas to donate $500 to 
each organization on behalf of the old 
Anchorage District. As a result of 
luncheons, raffles and other employee- 
sponsored events throughout the year, 
the office has always donated at least 
$1,000 annually to a charity or charities 
of the employee’s choice. 

Herb Brasseur did it again. Asked to 
don a tutu at the Anchorage District 
Christmas party held at the Viking Hall, 
he refused unless donations were made 
for charity. 

As a result of eager bidding Brasseur 
wore the apparel. He raised $75.69 
which was donated to the Abused 
Women’s Aid in Crisis Program. 


State Office BLMers once again 
opened their hearts and wallets to make 
this year’s Christmas charity drive a 
success. Results of the bake sale and 
raffle are as follows: 

Bake Sale and Raffle Ticket Sales: 


$2,108.12 

Personal Contribution to Brother 
Francis Shelter: 

$50.00 


Total Charity Funds for 1986: 
$2,158.12 


The money was distributed as follows: 
Two BLM families: ($525 ea.) 
$1,050.00 
Missing Children of America: 
$615.00 


$90.00 
Our Lady of Compassion Center: 
$403.12 


Brother Francis Shelter: 


The canned goods, clothing and toys 
were divided up. Our two BLM families 
each received a large box of clothing 
and toys. All canned goods and 
miscellaneous clothes were given to the 
Brother Francis Shelter along with a 
personal donation of $50 and $40 from 
raffle ticket proceeds. All remaining 
clothes and toys were given to the 
Neighbor-to-Neighbor Fund. 

A big thanks to this year’s ASO 
Christmas committee: Elaine 
Barankiewicz (910), Gary Marciniak 
(921), Aaron Richins (922), Mike 
Haskins, (930), Jane Miller (960), 
Bobbie Knudsen (964), Margaret 


McDaniel (964), Dorothy Preston (965), 
Brenda Walder (970), Marjorie Page 
(971), Lynne Stamey (972B) and Lois 
Simenson (982). 


asked Santa Claus (Jerry Zamber), 


“Jack, have you been naughty or nice?” 


Max Graves in lip sync performance at 
ASO’s Christmas party. 


Fairbanks BLMers continued their 
long-standing tradition of a white 
elephant auction at their annual 
Christmas dinner and dance on 
December 6. Renowned auctioneer 
and retired BLMer Carl Jeglum once 
again led the crowd through fast-paced, 
high-priced bidding for gaily-decorated 
packages of mysterious contents. 
Spurred on by the auctioneer, the 
BLMers, spouses and guests spent a 
grand total of $1,539 - the largest 
amount ever raised for the charity 
event. 

The money was contributed to 
Santa’s Clearing House, a local all- 
volunteer organization that provides 
food baskets for needy families. Started 
in 1951, the Clearing House sometimes | 
supplements the food baskets with 
warm clothing, toys and heating fuel. 


Fred Wolf 
Bids 
Farewell 


Fred Wolf 


Well-wishers recently roasted and bid 
farewell to Associate State Director 
Fred Wolf at a goodbye potluck. Wolf 
received several homemade gifts, some 
especially designed to fit his athletic 
lifestyle. 

“Moving on is one of the hardest 
things to do,” said Wolf. “There are so 
many things to be done. Geese put it off 
until the last minute, then fly several 
thousand miles non-stop while 
chattering and crying all the way. They 
don’t have to worry about ‘a buy back 
program’, kids in school, temporary 
quarters, travel authorizations, etc. All 
they know is it’s mobility or freeze to 
death! 

“Moving to Nevada is a really good 
thing for me, none of which relates to 
leaving so many good people, one of the 
outstanding bosses in the Bureau, 
some very good friends and so many 
top managers that I simply love to 
associate with. 

“I have worked primarily with men 
during my career, but Alaska with its 
conveyance program has some of the 
most talented women in BLM’s 
workforce. I am sure some top 
managers will come from these capable 
ranks, and I will miss the chance to be 
part of that progressive movement. I've 
enjoyed working with you all.” 

Fred Wolf 
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Don't Call It 
The Anchorage 


by Danielle Allen 


Don't call the BLM building complex 
located at 6881 Abbott Loop Rd. the 
Anchorage District Office anymore! 
From now on it’s called the BLM’s 
Campbell Tract Facility. 

Before the reorganization, the entire 
complex was recognized as _ the 
Anchorage District Office. Everyone 
worked for the Anchorage District 
except Cadastral Survey. 

Now five state office branches and 
the Anchorage district occupy the office 
complex. They include the Branch of 
Field and Office Services (974) headed 
by Bob Conquergood. With 43 people 
on site, he has the largest staff and is 
responsible for procurement, property, 
warehousing, office services and 
facilities maintenance. 

The Division of Minerals Resources 
has three branches. Mike Menge is the 
branch chief for Mineral Resources 
(984) supervising ten people who 
interpret geophysical data for oil and 
gas potential. 


District Office 


The Branch of Lease Operations 
(985) is led by Joe Dygas whose staff of 
six monitors production of leasable 
minerals. Five specialists assist chief 
Arlan Kohl in the Branch of Pipeline 
Monitoring (983) with oversight 
responsiblities associated with the 
Trans-Alaska Oil Pipeline. 

Much of the Division of Cadastral 
Survey can be found here. Darryl 
Wilson, branch chief, is responsible for 
survey and related work done by three 
sections. They include special and 
rectangular surveys; inertial geodetic 
systems and technical support; and 
electronic maintenance. About 40 
employees comprise this group. 

The Anchorage District, formerly 140 
strong, has John Rumpsas its manager. 
He supervises 36 people responsible for 
on-the-ground resource management 
programs in the southern half of Alaska. 

As with any new situation, it will take 
time for the separate entities to 
establish the best ways in which they 
can communicate and work together. 


Dunton Transfers to New Mexico 


by Susan Swartz 


After 17 years of fighting wildfires in 
Alaska, AFS’s Chief of the Division of 
Fire Suppression, Ron Dunton, is the 
new state fire management officer for 
New Mexico. 

Dunton was logging in Ketchikan 
when he decided that “there had to bea 
better way to make a living.” So in the 
summer of 1969, the worst Alaskan fire 
season in many years, he came to 
Fairbanks to fight fires. “We didn’t see 
the sun for about a month because of 
the smoke,” he said. “They were 
practically pulling people off the street 
to fight the fires.” 

From dispatch to helitack to leading 
the Divisions of Aviation and Attack 
Systems, Dunton has worked in almost 
every area of fire management. 

“Going to Santa Fe is a good career 
move,” says Dunton. “It was time for a 
change.” Dunton has taken “every fire 
course,’ and is ready for some Lower 
48-style firefighting experience. 

The only regret Dunton admits to 
having is that he won't have the chance 
to work with AFS Manager Tom Owen. 
“I think he’s a great boss,” Dunton says. 
“He'll be good for the organization.” 


ASE SERRE 


Ron Dunton 
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Coping With 
Office Politics 


Office politics — a game enjoyed by 


some and shunned by others — leaves 
its mark on every employee in one way 
or another. Consider the employees 
who work overtime without being 
asked, who further their education at 
night and rarely miss time from work. 
Suddenly a promotion opens up, and 
they are passed by in favor of someone 
who has not been as ideal an employee 
but has made the right connections. 

Anyone put in this position is bound 
to become frustrated and hostile. And, 
according to Robert M. Tager, M.D., a 
researcher who has _ studied this 
problem for many years, office politics 
can do even more damage than that to 
the office worker. “It can cause stress, 
which contributes to on-the-job 
accidents and health problems such as 
hypertension, heart disease, peptic 
ulcers, endocrine disorders and certain 
forms of arthritis,” he says. 

According to the doctor, dealing with 
office politics need not be an impossible 
task. Here are some of the ways he 
suggests you handle it: 


Talk calmly to your boss. Too 
often we are afraid to appear too 
human. Your boss can’t argue with the 
way you're feeling. Just explain in a 
rational and very specific manner why 
you're unhappy with a given situation. 
Emphasize the effect the situation is 
having on your emotions, your health 
and your ability to be effective. Point out 
your assets — your productivity, your 
good ideas, your past experience. 

Assess the situation. Periodically 
stop and ask yourself if you feel under 
stress. If you do, take a deep breath, 
pause and then exhale. Ask yourself, “Is 
it worthwhile to be so excited over this 
problem?” The answer is usually no, 
because the stress-caused excitement 
is most likely interfering with your ability 
to cope. Take another breath, hold it for 
a few moments and blow it out. Let your 
muscles relax by allowing your arms to 
hang down and your jaw to go slack. 
This technique takes only a few 
moments, but it can take the edge off 
and allow you to get back to your duties 
with a more relaxed body and a clearer 
mind. 

Knowing how to cope with the stress 
once you have it is helpful. But if you can 
prevent yourself from feeling the stress 
to begin with, it would be even better. 
Here is Dr. Tager’s END program that 
should do just that: 


Black History to be 
Recognized in February 


February is Black History Month. 
Recognition of Black history began in 
February 1926 by Dr. Carter Godwin 
Woodson, the director of the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. Woodson launched the 
celebration of Negro History Week with 
a short period devoted to public 
exercises emphasizing Black influence 
on history. The effort was widely 
supported by schools, churches and 
clubs among Negroes, and the 
movement gradually found support 
among institutions and other races in 
America and abroad. 

From 1926 through 1975, the 
observance occurred each year around 
the second Sunday in February, the 
objective being to select a week which 


would include the birthdates of both 
Abraham Lincoln and Frederick 
Douglass. 

In 1976 the Association expanded the 
week’s celebration to include the entire 
month to provide more time for 
programs and observances for 
America’s Bicentennial celebration. 

This year’s theme is “The Afro- 
American and the Constitution - 
Colonial Times to the Present”. In 
celebration of Black History Month, 
BLM-Alaska EEO and the Federal 
Aviation Administration -will be 
scheduling activities during February. If 
you are interested in helping with the 
activities, contact Cliff Ligons at 271- 
5539. 


Martin Luther King Remembered 


Monday, January 19, is Martin 
Luther King Day. The Martin Luther 
King Proclamation was signed into Law 
November 2, 1983, by 
Congress. 

In commemoration, the EEO staff will 
have a display on Martin Luther King in 
the Federal Building lobby. There will 
also be several activities going on 
including the following: 


In Anchorage: 


January 16, 2:00 p.m. Memorial 
Services at the Holy Family Cathedral 
on 5th Avenue 

January 16, 3:15 p.m. - Lighting of the 
Tree of Peace on 9th Avenue 

January 17 - A gospel musical will be 
presented at Abbott Loop Christian 
Center. 

January 18 - Martin Luther King III will 


E stands for exercise. Any aerobic 
exercise that will decrease your blood 
pressure and pulse rate will help to 
relieve stress. The exercise should 
involve deep breathing and should be 
done at least three times per week. 

N stands for nutrition. Most people 
ingest too many calories, fats, salt and 
refined carbohydrates, such as sugar 
and white flour. If you modify your diet 
by cutting down on the above- 
mentioned things and switch to the 
complex carbohydrates such as 
vegetables and fruits, this will 
contribute to your better health and 
ability to cope with stress. 


the 98th’ 


speak at the Egan Center. 
January 19, 9:50-10:00 am., - All 
classrooms within the Anchorage 
School District will pay a special tribute 
to Martin Luther King 

School children, grades K-12 have 
been invited to compete in an essay 
contest entitled “What freedom means 
to me.” One winner from each grade 
will receive a $25 savings bond. There 
will also be $1,000 scholarships 
presented to two college students. 


In Fairbanks: 


January 17, 6:00 p.m. - Martin Luther 
King III will make a presentation at the 
Southside Community Scholarship 
Banquet at the Travelers Inn. 

For more information on the holiday 
activities contact the Martin Luther 
King Headquarters at 276-6673. 


D stands for deep relaxation. 
Techniques that provide deep 
relaxation include meditation, yoga, 
progressive relaxation (the contracting 
and relaxing of muscle groups 
throughout the body), and imagery 
exercises, in which you imagine yourself 
in pleasent, nonstressful surroundings. 

Try these tips when the means justify 
the END. 
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From the Safety Officer 


Frostbite is the actual freezing of a 
body part. It occurs when not enough 
body heat is available to counteract 
external cold. The hands, feet, ears and 
nose are most commonly affected; all 
are located at the periphery of the body 
far from the heart and subject to rapid 
heat loss because of their large surface 
area-to-volume ratio. Contributing 
factors include inadequate insulation 
from cold and wind, restriction of blood 


circulation by too tight mittens and 


boots, fatigue, poor nutrition, alcohol 
and the tendency of the body to 
maintain its core temperature by 
shunting blood away from the skin and 
extremities. 


Types of Frostbite: 

Superficial: The victim feels a mild 
pain or tingling of the skin, followed by 
numbness. Inspection shows a grey or 
yellowish patch of skin on the affected 
area. The tissues beneath the area 
remain soft and pliable. After thawing, 
the skin is red and later sheds by flaking. 
In more severe cases, a blister or small 
sore may form. This is the type of 
frostbite which is seen on the faces of 
skiers getting off the lift on a very cold, 
windy day. 

Deep: This is less likely to be seen by 
the average person. It occurs mainly in 
the hands and feet and should be 
suspected if a painfully cold finger or toe 
suddenly stops hurting under 
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Frostbite 


conditions when it is obviously not 
getting warmer. The tissues are cold, 
waxy and pale. Toes and fingers are 
solid and wooden, and skin won't roll 
over boney prominences. On thawing, 
the part turns blue or purple, and huge 
blisters usually appear, followed by 
sloughing and/or gangrene. 


Prevention: On cold, windy days 
people should watch others’ faces for 
yellowish-grey patches. Encourage 
people to wear some type of facial 
protection, and warn those whose 
clothing appears to be inadequate. 


Treatment: Superficial frostbite can be 
treated by direct body heat, such as a 
warm hand on a frozen cheek or a 
frozen finger held in an armpit. The 
person should then go into a warming 
area where the entire body can be 
warmed. 


Deep frostbite is a much more 
serious problem. Experiments have 
shown that the amount of permanent 
tissue damage depends both on the 
lowness of the temperature and the 
duration of the freezing; the best 
treatment is rapid rewarming in a water 
bath at about 104° F. This temperature 
is critical, requiring an accurate 
thermometer and a vessel large enough 
so that the extremity doesn’t touch the 
sides. Treatment should be continued 


Attention! 


The new tax law requires that all 
employees fill out a revised Form W-4, 
Employee Withholding Allowance 
Certificate. The filing deadline is 


October 1, 1987. 

New forms have been ordered and 
will be distributed to all employees as 
soon as they are received. If you have 
any questions, please call the Branch of 
Human Resource Management at 271- 
5043. 


until the frozen areas are deep red or 
bluish in color (20-30 minutes 
minimum). Severe pain usually 
accompanies this process. While 
rewarming the frozen part, the victim’s 
core temperature should be raised by 
hot drinks and the application of heat to 
nonfrozen parts of the body, thereby 
opening up circulation to the frozen 
area. A thawed limb must be protected 
against refreezing, infection and trauma 
while the victim is being transported. 
Sterile dressings should be applied and 
overlain with light, bulky material such 
as cotton-wool, held lightly in place with 
gauze. Blisters should be left unopened, 
toes and fingers separated by gauze 
pads. 

If facilities are available, deep 
frostbite should be treated with rapid 
rewarming before the victim is 
transported any distance to medical 
care, since prompt treatment minimizes 
tissue loss. Do not allow the victim to 
walk on a thawed foot. Since a thawed 
foot automatically means a stretcher 
case, if not enough manpower is 
available to carry a victim out, it is 
acceptable to let him/her walk out on an 
unthawed foot to where facilities are 
available for rapid rewarming. Do not 
rub snow on a frozen part or expose it 
to direct heat such as a flame or 
automobile exhaust. 


Glennallen 
District News 


Radio Spot Produced - Mark Phillips 
met with the National Park Service, 
State Forestry and AHTNA to make an 
audio tape at the Glennallen radio 
station explaining the availability of 
firewood and policies governing its 
acquisition on their lands. 


Slana Access Problem - As a result of 
an October meeting with AHTNA, 
Mentasta Village and Slana settlers, it 
was proposed that a _ cooperative 
agreement be established between 
BLM, AHTNA and Mentasta wherein 
additional easements could be 
established to help alleviate the access 
problem to settlement claims in the 
North Slana parcel. 
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Applause 


SPECIAL ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 


Joan Harbuck, Secretary, Office of 
the State Director 

Elaine Barankiewicz, Secretary, 
Office of the State Director 

Louise Todd, Administrative 
Services Manager, ASO Division of 
Support Services 

Dave Stewart, Supervisory Forestry 
Technician, AFS 


SPECIAL ACT AWARD 
Kevin Henry, Automotive Mechanic, 
AFS 


Corey Doolin, Lead Legal 
Technician, AFS 

Dianne Thompson, Land Law 
Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

A. John Palmer, Electronics 
Mechanic, AFS 


LENGTH OF SERVICE AWARDS: 
10-Y ear Pin: 


Joseph F. Webb, Fishery Biologist, 
Steese/White Mountain District 
Patricia Yelder, Contact Represen- 
tative, ASO Division of Support Services 
Evelyn Hancock, Supervisory 
Computer Operator, ASO Division 
of Support Services 
Rodney W. Harvey, Management 
Assistant, ASO Division of Support 
Services 


Harry Kugler, Mail Clerk, ASO 
Division of Support Services 

Barbara Opp, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Conveyance 
Management 

Richard Williams, Maintenance 
Worker, ASO Division of Support 
Services 


20-Year Pin: 


John A. Rego, Geologist, Glennallen 
District 

Suzanne McWilliams, Land Law 
Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

Keith Woodworth, Supervisory 
Natural Resource Specialist, 
Fairbanks 

John Rumps, District Manager, 
Anchorage District 


30-Y ear Pin: 


Harold E. Wolverton, Conveyance 
Support Manager, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

Richard S. Gohl, Realty Officer, ASO 
Division of Mineral Resources 

William C. Brown, Natural Resource 
Specialist, Anchorage District 


WELCOME ABOARD 
December 1986 


Dalis Thomas, Forestry Technician, 
AFS 
Christopher Hazlitt, Electronic 


Mechanic, ASO Division of 
Cadastral Survey 


MOVING ON 
December 1986 


Todd Schellhase, Student trainee - 
Co-op, ASO Division of Cadastral 
Survey 

Barbara Nather, Realty Specialist, 
ASO Division of Conveyance 
Management 

Brock Clifford, Land Surveyor, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 

Larry Vanderlinden, Biologist, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 

Liz Williamson, Secretary, ASO 
Division of Mineral Resources 


Answers to acronyms 


RI - Range Improvement 

RIS - Recreation Information System 
R&PP - Recreation & Public Purpose 
RUP - Recreation Use Permit 

ROW - Right-of-Way 

SCD - Service Center Director 

SD - State Director 

SLUP - Special Land Use Permit 

SO - State Office 


T&A - Time & Attendance 
TO - Table of Organization 


URA - Unit Resource Analysis 


VRM - Visual Resource Management 


WAE - When Actually Employed 
WJC - Work Job Code 

WM - Work Month 

WO - Washington Office 
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